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in any of the prevailing modes. 


PUFFS 


One of the Effects to be Obtained with 4 Curls of AAA 
Quality Hair, $2.00. 


Let Us Improve Your Looks 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Transfor- 
mations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 
Also Hair Nets and Hair Dressers’ Tools. 


Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 20 in. $5.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 20 in. $3.50 


These switches are regular three-stem with each stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 


Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


8 beautiful puffs of real 
French ringlet hair, $1.50. 
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Set of 25 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.50 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.00 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 


Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $2.50. 
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The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Volume 8. 


WHAT ABOUT THE COLORED TEACHER? 


HERE has been a great stir in Chicago lately over the low 
salaries paid the school teachers. Some of the principals 
of schools receiving $3800.00 a year claim that they can- 

not afford but one new suit in four years. The elementary teach- 
ers receiving $160.00 a month produce budgets to show that it is 
impossible to live in sanitary houses and buy the necessities of 
life with so small a sum. Thousands have signed petitions in an 
effort to obtain an increase for these underpaid instructors. Of 
the 650,000 school teachers in this country, including colored as 
well as white, 140,000 left the profession during the past year 
on account of poor pay. They can make more money in other 
lines and they are leaving the school room daily for the factory, 
the office, the store and even the kitchen where wages are higher. 

The enormous increase in the cost of the necessities of life 
is the cause of these men and women who have spent years in 
preparing for the profession deserting the school house. That’s 
in the North. The Northern teacher, indeed the Southern white 
teacher, need have no qualms over leaving the school room. She 
knows that white people won’t let their children grow up in 
ignorance; they will raise the money necessary for competent 
instruction for their offspring by raising the taxes of all people, 
both black and white. 

But what of the thousands of teachers in the South—Colored 
teachers who are receiving but a very small per cent of the 
amount paid the Northern instructors. In many cases these 
teachers are receiving as low as ten dollars a week and the schoo1 
year is only four months long. That means that the $160.00 a 
year they receive for their work is expected to bridge the gap 
of eight months’ vacation and pay their current expenses for the 
year besides—which is impossible. During this long vacation 
the Colored teacher is obliged to seek 





ing. This leaves her no time for recre- 
ation or study and she returns to school 
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AN INVITATION 


HE other day a French girl married an ex-soldier who is 
not only blind but is also deaf and minus both arms. And 
her case is not without parallel in France today. The men 

in that country who are free from battle scars are comparatively 
few. 

France lost three million men in the recent war. These men 
were the youngest, bravest and best she had to offer. More than 
four years of warfare caused her to use not only the best but 
every man able to carry a gun to protect her from the ravages 
of the enemy. This means that France is somewhat short on 
man power. ; 

Statistics show an enormous increase in the birth rate there, 
but a country can hardly afford to sit with folded hands for 
twenty years or so and wait until its babies grow up. France 
needs men now. She needs strong, able-bodied men to take the 
place of those lost in the war. She wants men who can do things; 
men who will do things, men with brains who are willing to help 
her rebuild her country. That’s the reason why she is asking 
for two million of America’s black men to come over and live in 
France—to become French citizens. She offers them a cordial 
welcome, and she offers freedom from prejudice and discrimina- 
tion in all its forms. She realizes that the outer skins of men, 
like the blossoms of flowers, were made in many colors solely for 
the sake of variety and beauty. She realizes that stripped of the 
outer skin men show no essential variety physically, and that the 
pigment that colors the skin has no effect on the brain whatever. 


LYDIA’S SECRET 
YDIA JAMES manages to make her dresses in styles that last 
two seasons,” remarked Mary Smith to her neighbor as they 
watched Mrs. James crossing the street. 


other employment to keep from stapy= (=== “Now that dress she has on,” continued 


Mrs. Smith, “she’s been wearing that 






















weary, unfit for work, and no farther 
advanced intellectually than when 
school closed. Is it at all strange that 
the exodus of Colored people from the 
State of Virginia is laid to the poor 
schools of the South? 


NLIKE the white teacher who can 

quit and enter other fields of en- 
deavor without a prick of conscience, 
the Colored teacher sticks to her post 
in spite of the starvation wages paid 
her because she doesn’t want to see the 
™ children of her race growing up in 
ignorance and being cheated out of their 
few earthly possessions because of that 
ignorance. Her task to her is almost 
sacred. Like the nun who enters the 
clouster and dedicates her life to the 
saving of souls, the Colored teacher 
dedicates hers to the saving of her peo- 
ple from ignorance and its dire conse- 
quences. But even she is only human 
and cannot stand the strain much 
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longer. Will she, like her white sister, be forced to quit the pro- 
fession and seek more lucrative employment? 
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can draft the patterns for you. 
summer hats so that you will know what to buy when you go to 
(Continued on page 18) 


for three seasons and it’s just like the 
one I bought at Mathew’s last week. I 
don’t see how she manages to get styles 
so far ahead. I’m sure she don’t spend 
more for her clothes than I do.” 

“She doesn’t,” said Mrs. Smith’s 
neighbor. “I just found out the secret 
myself and I’m going to follow her ex- 
ample.” 

“Oh, tell me, tell me,” begged Mrs. 
Smith, “I want to know all about it.” 

“Let’s sit down here, Mary,” said the 

neighbor, unfolding a magazine as she 
spoke. “This is the Half-Century Mag- 
azine. Mrs. James has been taking it 
for years, but she didn’t tell anyone 
because she is so selfish that she wanted 
to keep the good news all to herself. 
See, here is the fashion page; these are 
advance styles—summer styles and it 
is only January. If you know how to 
sew you can easily copy them or if you 
have your work done, your dressmaker 
See, they’re even showing mid- 
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The Auto-biography of an Ex-Colored Man 


A New Serial* 
By James Weldon Johnson 





FTER I had been in the factory a 
little over a year, I was repaid for 
all the effort I had put forth to 
learn Spanish by being selected as 
“reader.” The “reader” is quite an 
institution in all cigar factories 
which employ Spanish-speaking 
workmen. He sits in the center 

of the large room in which the 

cigar makers work and reads to 
them for a certain number of hours each day all the 
important news from the papers and whatever else 
he may consider would be interesting. He often se- 
lects an exciting novel, und reads it in daily install- 
ments. He must, of course, have a good voice, but 
he must also have a reputation among the men for 
intelligence, for being well posted and having in his 
head a stock of varied information. He is generally 
the final authority on all arguments which arise; anc 
in a cigar factory, these arguments are many and 
frequent, ranging from discussions on the respecti 
and relative merits of rival baseball clubs to the 
duration of the sun’s light and energy—cigar-mak 
ing is a trade in which talk does not interfere with 
work. My position as “reader” not only release 
me from the rather monotonous work of rolling 
cigars, and gave me something more in accord with 
my tastes, but also added considerably to my income. 
I was now earning abou: twenty-five dollars a week, 
and was able to give up my peripatetic method of 
giving music lessons. I hired a piano and taught 
only those who could arrange to take their lessons 
where I lived. I finally gave up teaching entirely: 
as what I made scarcely paid for my time and trou- 
ble. I kept the piano, however, in order to kee 
up my own studies, and occasionally I played at 
some church concert or other charitable entertai: 
ment. 

Through my music teaching and my not absolute- 
ly irregular attendance at church I became acquaint- 
ed with the best class of colored people in Jackson- 
ville. This was really my entrance into the race 
It was my initiation into what I have termed the 
free-masonry of the race. I had formulated a theory 
of what it was to be colored, now I was getting the 
practice. The novelty of my position caused me t« 
observe and consider things which, I think, entirely 
escaped the young men I associated with; or, at 
least, were so commonplace to them as not to at 
tract their attention. And of many of the impre: 
sions which came to me than I have realized the 
full import only within the past few years, since | 
have had a broader knowledge of men and history, 
and a fuller comprehension of the tremendous strug- 
gle which is going on between the races in the 
South. 

It is a struggle; for though the black man fight 
passively he nevertheless fights; and his passive re- 
sistance is more effective at present than active re- 
sistance could possibly be. He bears the fury of 
the storm as does the willow tree. It is a struggle; 
for though the white man of the South may be too 
proud to admit it, he is, nevertheless, using in the 
contest his best energies; he is devoting to it the 
greater part of his thought and much of his en 
deavor. The South today stands panting and almost 
breathless from its exertions. 

And how the scene of the sturggle has shifted! 
The battle was first waged over the right of the 
Negro to be classed. as a human being with a soul; 
later, as to whether he had sufficient intellect to 
master even the rudiments of learning; and today it 
is being fought out over his social recognition. 

I said somewhere in the early part of this narra- 
tive that because the colored man looked at every- 
thing through the prism of his relationship to soci- 
ety as a colored man, and because most of his mental 
efforts ran through the narrow channel bounded by 
his rights and his wrongs, it was to be wondered 
at that he has progressed so broadly as he has. The 
same thing may be said of the white man of the 





He gets acquainted with the members of 
his race and finds them so very interesting 
that he almost marries a pretty colored 
school teacher. Then the fates intervene. 





South; most of his mental efforts run through one 
narrow channel; his life as a man and a citizen, 
many of his financial activities and all of his politi- 
cal activities are impassably limited by the ever 
present “Negro question.” I am sure it would be 
safe to wager that no group of Southern white men 
could get together and talk for sixty minutes with- 
out bringing up the “rare question.” If a Northern 
white man happened to be in the group the time 
could be safely cut to thirty minutes. In this respect 
I consider the condition of the whites more to be 
deplored than that of the blacks. Here, a truly great 
people, a people that produced a majority of the 
historic Americans from Washington to Lincoln, now 
forced to use up its energies in a conflict as lament- 
able as it is violent. 

I shall give the observations I made in Jackson- 
ville as seen through the light of after years; and 
they apply generally to every Southern community. 
The colored people may be said to be roughly divid- 
ed into three classes, not so much in respect to them- 
selves as in respect to their relations with the 
whites. There are those constituting what might be 
called the desperate class,—the men who work in the 
lumber and turpentine camps, the ex-convicts, the 
bar-room loafers are all in this class. These men 


A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 
Will Be Found on Page 15 


conform to the requirements of civilization much as 
a trained lion with low muttered growls goes through 
his stunts under the crack of the trainer’s whip. 
They cherish a sullen hatred for all white men, and 
they value life as cheap. I have heard more than 


Kissing the Baby 
By A. Stranger Still 


I couldn’t kiss a baby— 
Slobbery thing—wouldn’t try; 
Simply couldn’t stand a young un— 
Noisy thing—hear him cry! 


‘UT when doctor brings THE baby— 
Cutest thing—bouncer too! 
I prefer my kisses slobbered— 
Darling thing—wouldn’t you? 


OR he looks just like his da da— 
‘ Pretty thing—does he cry? 
Why ’tis sweeter sound than music— 
Lively thing—wonder why? 





one of them say, “I’ll go to hell for the first white 
man that bothers me.” 

Many who have expressed that sentiment have 
kept their word; and it is that fact which gives such 
prominence to this class; for in numbers it is but a 
small proportion of the colored people, but it often 
dominates public opinion concerning the whole race. 
Happily, this class represents the black people of 
the South far below their normal physical and moral 
condition, but in its increase lies the possibility of 
grave dangers. I am sure there is no more urgent 
work before the white South, not only for its present 
happiness, but its future safety, than the decreasing 
of this class of blacks. And it is not at all a hope- 
less class; for these men are but the creatures of 
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conditions, as much so as the slum and crimina! ele- 
ments of all the great cities of the world are crea- 
tures of conditions. Decreasing their number by 
shooting and burning them off will not be successful; 
tor these men are truly desperate, and thoughts of 
death, however terrible, have little effect in deterring 
them from acts the result of hatred or degeneracy. 
This class of blacks hate everything covered by a 
white skin, and in return they are loathed by the 
whites. The whites regard them just about as a 
man would a vicious mule, a thing to be worked, 
driven and beaten, and killed for kicking. 


The second class, as regards the relation between 
blacks and whites, comprises the servants, the wash- 
er-woman, the waiters, the cooks, the coachmen, and 
all who are connected with the whites by domestic 
service. These may be generally characterized as 
simple, kindhearted and faithful; not over fine in 
their moral deductions, but intensely religious, and 
relatively,—such matters can be judged only rela- 
tively,—about as honest and wholesome in their lives 
as any other grade of society. Any white person is 
“good” who treats them kindly, and they love them 
for that kindness. In return, the white people with 
whom they have to do regard them with indulgent 
affection. They come into close daily contact with 
the whites, and may be called the connecting link 
between the whites and blacks; in fact, it is through 
them that the whites know the rest of their colored 
neighbors. Between this class of the blacks and the 
whites there is little or no friction. 


The third class is composed of the independent 
workmen and tradesmen, and of the well-to-do and 
educated colored people; and, strange to say, for a 
directly opposite reason they are as far removed 
from the whites as the members of the first class I 
mentioned. These people live in a little world of 
their own; in fact, I concluded that if a colored man 
wanted to separate himself from his white neighbors 
he had but to acquire some money, education and cul- 
ture, and to live in accordance. For example, the 
proudest and fairest lady in the South, could with 
propriety—and it is what she would most likely do— 
go to the cabin of Aunt Mary, her cook, if Aunt 
Mary were sick, and minister to her comfort with 
her own hands; but if Mary’s daughter, Eliza, a girl 
who used to run around my lady’s kitchen, but who 
received an education and married a prosperous 
young colored man, were at death’s door, my lady 
would no more think of crossing the threshold of 
Eliza’s cottage than she would of going into a bar- 
room for a drink. 


I was walking down the street one day with a 
young man who was born in Jacksonville, but had 
been away to prepare himself for a professional life. 
We passed a young white man, and my companion 
said to me, “You see that young man? We grew up 
together, we played together, we hunted, and fished 
together, we have eaten and slept together, and now 
since I have come back home he barely speaks to 
me.” The fact that the whites of the South despise 
and ill-treat the desperate class of blacks is not only 
explainable according to the ancient laws of human 
nature, but it is not near so serious or important as 
the fact that as the progressive colored people ad- 

nce they constantly widen the gulf between them- 
selv.. and their white neighbors. I think that the 
white people somehow feel that colored people who 
have education and money, who wear good clothes 
and live in comfortable houses, are “putting on airs,” 
that they do these things for the sole purpose of 
“spiting the white folks,” or are, at best, going 
through a sort of monkey-like imitation. Of course, 
such feelings can only cause irritation or breed dis- 
gust. It seems that the whites have not yet been 
able to realize and understand that these people 
in striving to better their physical and social sur- 
roundings in accordance with their financial and 
intellectual progress are simply obeying an impulse 
which is common to human nature the world over. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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A DELAYED ROMANCE 





By Evelyn Eastman 





T was one of those glorious mornings 
when the sun gilds the budding 
maple tops, and hangs a diamond on 
every dew-kissed blade of grass. 
The sweet scented air of April made 
work almost an impossibility. It 
was Saturday and of course there 
was no school which probably ac- 
counted for Aurelia Bowman’s pres- 
ence on the small sunny porch that 
ran haar two sides of the two story frame she and 
her sister called home. Aurelia tried very hard 
to sew, indeed she tried to hurry, but in spite of 
her thirty-six years she had a girl’s heart and like- 
wise a girl’s desire to fling aside work and run down 
the board walk in front of the house to the nearby 
woods where blue violets were beginning to peep 
and robins were busily building their summer homes. 

Aurelia’s father, through hard work and economy, 
had been able to save enough to buy the house in 
which they lived, and the five acres of land on 
which the house stood. When he died more than 
twenty years previous, Aurelia’s older sister, Mol- 
lie, had taken his place as head of the family and 
managed things to suit herself. Of a practical turn 
of mind she invested the small sum of money on 
hand to insure funds with which to send Aurelia 
to teacher’s college. And Aurelia had never ques- 
tioned her sister’s wisdom in the matter. Indeed 
when on her graduation from high school, Aurelia 
had expressed a desire to study music, Mollie had 
told her that she must teach school and help make 
her own living. The younger girl had accepted her 
fate without a murmur,—indeed it had never oc- 
curred to her to rebel. So it had been for more 
than twenty years—Mollie was undeniably the 
“boss” in all matters. 





i Cnneaa looked particularly lovely this morn- 

ing. Her crispate hair, slightly gray at the 
temples, her stiffly starched blue and white ging- 
ham dress with its stiffer, carefully boned collar, her 
smooth brown face, her sparkling black eyes, her 
pink cheeks gave her the appearance of a happy, 
domesticated housewife, highly content with what 
life had to offer. As a matter of fact, she was out- 
wardly calm and inwardiy rebellious. A blue bird 
perched on the rail in front of her; presently his 
mate joined him. She watched them as they hopped 
about and chattered in bird language. Two spar- 
rows chased each other about the yard. Aurelia’s 
sewing dropped from her fingers, her foot twitched 
restlessly and finally she turned to give a swift 
glance through the window to see what Mollie was 
doing. 

The older woman was bending with passionate 
fervor over a great white lined kettle of rhubarb 
preserves. Mollie was so fiendishly efficient that 
she always did things ahead of time. When other 
housewives were sweating over their summer pre- 
serving, Mollie had hers all on the shelves, when 
other women were just beginning to do their weekly 
washing, Mollie was putting the last piece away. 
Indeed she always did today the work that would 
ordinarily be done day after tomorrow. Aurelia 
looked at her sister’s immaculate gingham dress, the 
spotless high collar and her smooth hair coiled in 
the tightest of knots and covered with a net to keep 


it smooth,—then she gave a sigh of relief and went 
up stairs. 


O UT of a drawer she pulled a lace collar still in 
its Christmas wrappings. Aurelia turned in her 
dress at the neck a full two inches below the normal 
neck line and fastened the lace collar in place with 
a silver pin. She looked behind her twice during 
the operation lest Mollie catch her doing anythin 
so foolish. The Grandfather clock on the stairway 
chimed nine times. It was almost time for the post- 
man; she would go down to the front gate to see if 
he had anything for her. She ran down the walk 
and leaned over the gate. A swift step behind her 
made her turn in the opposite direction just in time 
to face a substantial, weil dressed, middle-aged man 
who carelessly swung a Panama in his left hand. 


In which Paul’s baby upsets the 
tranquillity of the Bowman house- 
hold and starts things humming. 





The man smiled, placed his hat on his head ar 
walked on. Aurelia took the mail the postman 
handed her, slammed the gate and frowned. 

Hobart Taylor had been in Ferndale five weeks 
after an absence of twenty years, and in spite of 
the fact that the Bowman home was less than a 
block away Aurelia had not chanced to meet him. 
More than once she had rehearsed that inevitable 
first meeting. She would be friendly with him, but 
very formal; she would simply be a grown-up child- 
hood friend. But in spite of all that her sister 
should say against it, and in spite of what Fern- 
dale might say, she would be friendly. It was the 
only way to show that she hadn’t been hurt. Per- 
haps Hobart had even forgotten those delightfully 
happy days so many years ago when they had been 
engaged. She wondered if he had. She wondered 
if he still felt the sting of Mollie’s words when she 
had separated them—sent him away and had for- 
bidden Aurelia ever to see him again. Aurelia 
walked slowly back to the house and glanced over 
the mail. 

“Mollie,” she cried as she entered the house, 
“here’s a letter for you, from Paul!” 


OLLIE finished folding the newspapers before 

her, tied them carefully together and placed 
them in the box behind the stove. “Very well,” she 
said without the slightest emotion, “place it on my 
desk.” She frowned slightly. ‘“You’ve been run- 
ning, haven’t you, Aurelia? It’s not a wise thing 
for a person of your age to do.” 

“Oh, it’s addressed to me, Mollie,” said the young- 
er woman, “and he says he’s coming here—no—he 
says he wants to leave his baby girl here while he 
goes to New York on business.” 

Horror spread itself over Mollie’s face. 
she gasped. “Paul has a baby! Impossible! His 
wife has been dead for ten years. I suppose he’s 
gone and married again—and of course it’s some 
good-for-nothing, lazy, rattle brain like he is be- 
cause no one else would be bothered with him. A 
baby in this house! Why it isn’t decent!’ Mbollie’s 


“A baby!” 





SOME DAY 


By Josephine Rector Sims 


O all alike it ’twill some day come, 
This gloom-filled, sorrowful day. 
But sigh not, fainting one, 
He will wipe all tears away. 
When we reach the golden shore 
And see those mansions bright, 
Tears we'll shed—ah never more, 
We'll ever praise the God of Light. 





indignation was so great that she actually let the 
cat curl up for a nap on the velvet rug without 
a protest. 

“But Mollie,” protested Aurelia, “Paul 
brother and the baby is our little niece!’ 

Mollie’s reply was lost in the clicking of a pair 
of high heels and the heavy thud of the old fash- 
ioned brass knocker on the door. Presently the 
screen door slammed and a fresh young voice pene- 
trated the length of the hall. 

“Whose home?” 

The two women gazed silently in the direction 
of the door. Already it framed a portrait the like of 
which no painter has yet put on canvas. 


is our 


A VIVID green sweater and a wide green straw 

hat to match were startling enough, but the 
filmy white georgette waist displaying a generous 
amount of rich brown throat and chest; a surpris- 
ingly short, scant skirt, ridiculous high heeled pumps, 
brazen open work stockings and the reddest lips and 
cheeks in the world, rendered the two spinsters 
quite breathless. 

She paused an instant, her black eyes sparkling 
iike twin coals. 

“Hello, aunts!” sh giggled. “Did you get Dad’s 
letter? Pa’ll be along soon, I left him down at the 
station shooting off telegrams like a drunken pin 


wheel. I told him I’d run along alone. Jack and 
him’ll be along soon.” 
Her audience took on a vacant stare. She pro- 


ceeded to enlighten them. ‘Jack is Dad’s business 
partner now, so he really had to come, though he 
didn’t want to. He’s such a shy old thing. Pop in- 
sisted on him staying here too because he says the 
old house is big enough to hold a regiment.” 

“But,” murmured Aurelia weakly, “he says there’s 
a baby.” 

The girl laughed. It was a clear, ringing laugh 
that annoyed Mollie for she believed that ladies 
should smile or merely tinkle a little when they felt 
unusually merry. “That’s just like Daddy,” ex- 
plained the girl. ‘“He’ll still be calling me his baby 
girl when I’m so old I have to walk with a cane. 
He’s been calling me baby for nineteen years now, 
so I guess it’s hopeless to try to break him. But 
you haven’t told me which aunt is which. I’m named 
for one of you.” 


OLLIE relaxed just a trifle. “I’m your Aunt 

Mollie, your father’s older sister,” she said 
with as much dignity as she could muster. The girl 
covered the distance that separated her from her 
Aunt Aurelia in two bounds. A lady would have 
taken six steps and the Bowman sisters would have 
found it necessary to take at least ten to cover the 
same distance. 

Aurelia found herself in a warm, rose perfumed 
embrace. Soft lips pressed her cheeks. Kisses were 
rare in her life and this frank demonstration went 
straight to her heart. 

Her niece held her off at arm’s length and looked 
her over critically. “I’m so glad you’re just like 
you are, You’re the cutest thing ever,” cried the 
girl enthusiastically. ‘““Dad’ll be disappointed though, 
he wanted me to be just like you.” 

Mollie sniffed loudly. Immediately the strong 
brown arms were around her. 

“You’re every bit as nice, Aunt Mollie,” the girl 
assured her, “but I’ve always wondered what Daddy’s 
little sister was like.” 

Mollie began to feel as if she were developing 
“nerves,” a thing that she never considered neces- 
sary. “Niece Aurelia,” she began. But Niece Aure- 
lia laughed boisterously. 

“Say that again, Aunt Moll,” she begged, “say 
that again, it’s so ceremonious! You see, Dad has 
never called me anything but ‘Dolly,’ so everyone 
else does too. Please call me that, Auntie.” 

Mollie opened her mouth as if to speak. But 
Aurelia, quite overcome by the morning’s happen- 
ings, put both arms about the girl, kisee1 the rosy 
cheeks and bade her welcome to her ‘father’s old 
home. 


URELIA awoke early next morning from a mad 
dream in which she had been ducked into the 
sea by a dignified gentleman who answered to the 
name of Hobart Taylor. A minute later a bright 
young face stuck itself inside her bedroom door and 
inquired innocently, “Are you asleep, Aunt Aure- 
lia?” The girl slipped through the door, sped across 
the room and perched on the foot of the bed. Her 
laughter was contagious and it wasn’t long before 
Aurelia had joined her in a hearty laugh. Mollie 
would have scolded had she heard her. 

“Auntie, you know everyone around here, don’t 
you?” asked Dolly a moment later. “An awfully 
good looking young man carried my suit case from 

(Continued on page 15) 
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SEPULCHRES OF GOLD 


By Wilma Mason 





RS. GEORGE Bundy felt extremely 
self-satisfied as she sat in her cemfort- 
able bungalow waiting for Mrs. Alves 
fy gee) to take her to the Collegian Club’s 

0) lawn party. She had on a new rose 
taffeta dress, a pink ostrich trimmed 
¥ /} horsehair hat and three splendid dia- 
Y it) mond rings her husband had given her 

Pty during the eight years they had been 
KY married. The rings, especially, ac- 
centuated her satisfaction with life in general. She 
pitied the women of her acquaintance who had to 
work for their living, and those whose husbands did 
not provide for them as generously as did hers. She 
stood before the cheval glass admiring the beauty 
of her costume and noting how becoming rose pink 
could be when one’s skin rivals an Indian peach and 
one’s eyes and hair are the blue black of the raven’s 
wing. 

In less than half an hour, however, she felt posi- 
tively shabby. Mrs. Royal Alves sat beside her 
guest in the big Marmon with the ease of one accus- 
tomed to the best life has to offer. Her black 
Georgette gown was simplicity itself, her wide black 
hat with its simple band of silver and single red 
rosebud was of the variety for which fashionable 
milliners charge fabulous sums. Mrs. Alves had 
gray eyes and an olive complexion wonderful for its 
clearness. Marie Bundy sitting beside this well- 
cared for woman felt a hopeless hatred toward her. 
She hated her because of her beautiful home in an 
exclusive section of the city, she hated her because 
she was the wife of Royal Alves, the wealthiest Col- 
ored man in the town, she hated her for owning a 
beautiful car and knowin; how to drive it, she hated 
her for her beauty, her popularity, her culture, her 
sweet, charitable disposition, in short she hated her 
for living what Marie would have called an ideal life. 





S Mrs. Alves came up the steps clasping Mrs. 
Bundy by the arm, there was a little babel of 
delighted greetings from guests already assembled 
on the wide porch of the club house. Marie felt 
relieved when, the intreductions over, she realized 
that the guests on the whole had not betrayed the 
least sign of condescension—indeed, they had treat- 
ed her as one of them. Once more she felt satisfied. 
She even felt grateful to Mrs. Alves for bringing 
her. With the satisfaction of a woman well dressed 
she turned to young Tom Nichols, who hovered near. 


“Isn’t it wonderful here?” She let her eyes rest 
on the beautiful lawn, the rose bushes and the beau- 
tiful summer-house in front of the place. 

“Beautiful. Is this your first time to attend a 
Collegian Club affair, Mrs. Bundy?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she admitted, flushing a bit, “but I hope it 
will not be the last. My husband’s name will be pre- 
sented for membership at the next meeting.” 

“Oh,” said the young man blankly. 

He knew George Bundy; thought him rather nice 
but not at all on par with him socially. 

“Well,” he added, “we'll see you often, I hope. 
You were lucky to have Mrs. Alves bring you out in 
her car. I had some beastly luck myself. I came as 
far as Vermont Street in Dr. Hamilton’s car. He let 
me out there because he was hurrying to see a pa- 
tient who lives over east. I took the street car there 
and found after I got on the car that I hadn’t a cent 
in my pockets. I borrowed a nickel from an old 
gentleman who had the tiniest pocket-book in the 
world and looked rather tearfully at the nickel be- 
fore he gave it to me. Bet the old guy is rich, 
though. Don’t forget that, if you want to marry a 
man with a fat bank account.” 

Marie laughed. “But I’ve already married a man 
that carries his loose change in his pockets.” 

Young Nichols shook his head solemnly. 

“Too bad,” he said. “‘That’s a sure sign that he 
spends freely. Better buy him a little bit of.a 
pocket-book and insist on him using it.” 

“What’s all this you’re telling her, Tommy?” 
asked Mrs. Alves pleasantly. 


IS answer is lost to history for a snub-nosed 
roadster dashed up the street as she spoke and 
stopped at the curb in front of the club-house. Two 


Marie thought the sepulchre beautiful and desired it above all 
other things until she peeped inside and found it to be full of 
dry bones and filth 





men came up the steps and Marie recognized them as 
John Webb and Julius Hobbs, president and general 
manager of the firm with which her husband was 
identified. 

“What’s the good word?” demanded young Nichols 
cheerfully. 

Webb sat down in a nearby rocker. He was a 
heavy man, clean shaven except for a tiny mustache 
that seemed even smaller because his face was so 
large; his black hair, rather scanty on top, curled 
above his ears like a two-year-old’s. 

“Johnson and Harris have been arrested and they 
are in jail now!” 

A silence; fell on those who were within hearing 
distance. A member of the Collegian Club in jail! 
It was hard to believe. They had always exercised 
the utmost care in the selection of members. 

“For embezzlement or what?” asked Mrs. Alves. 

Julius Hobbs nodded in the affirmative rather re- 
luctantly for he remembered that Royal Alves was 
president of the bank in which Johnson and Harris 
worked. “Yes,” he said, “it was embezzlement. They 
admit taking the money, too. Johnson says he got 
about ten thousand and Harris something over 
twelve thousand. Our firm’s got an awful loi of 
money in that bank and we could hardly afford to 
lose it.” 

“Poor Mrs. Johnson,” ventured Mrs. Alves sympa- 
thetically, “‘she’s such a nice little body, it’ll go 
rather hard with her, I’m afraid. But I suppose they 
can find bondsmen before night.” 

“Seems to me they’d rather stay in jail,” said 





can find Burton he may be able to help matters out. 
We’re going to work all night if necessary to keep 
the bank from failing because a failure will hurt us 
all. It means more than a mere loss of money. It 
means a loss of respect for the race on the whole, a 
loss of credit and many other things. We've got to 
keep this thing as quiet as possible.” 

“TI saw Burton about two hours ago and I think I 
know where to find him now,” volunteered young 
Nichols. “Cheer up folks, he can help us, if he will, 
he’s got loads of money. [I'll bring him around to 
the bank about eleven o’clock if you like. I think I 
can get him by that time.” 

The two older men rose hastily, thanked the young 
man for his interest and climbed into the snub-nosed 
car. 

“Don’t expect your husband until tomorrow, Mrs. 
Bundy. We’ll have to keep him with us all night to- 
night,” called Webb. “‘We’re going to avert anything 
serious if we possibly can.” 


HEN the car was out of sight, Tom Nichols 
spoke. Who’d have thought it. Both of them 
were at the dance last night looking as light-hearted 
as children; both were in church last Sunday morn- 
ing and Johnson sang in the choir. I know,” he 
added mischievously, “for I was there, and some of 
you sinners were not.” He laughed light-heartedly at 
his own joke. “Oh, money, money, you’re the root 
of all evil. That’s what the preacher says.” 
“It’s not the money, Tom,” said Mrs. Alves, “it’s 
the unwise love of money—that’s the evil thing.” 











TO A BABY 
By Annette C. Brown 


ITTLE soul so young and pure, 
Gazing through bright eyes at me; 
Little soul that must endure 


What the future holds for thee. 


NCARNATE hope of Ethiope’s race, 
Little brown skinned baby boy; 
A trusting smile, a baby face, 
A father’s pride, a mother’s joy. 


AUGH and play, brown baby boy, 

While life to you is only fun; 
May gladness reign without alloy 
Within your heart, till life is done. 





young Nichols. 


thousand dollars.” 


It takes an awful lot of nerve to 
face your friends and admit that you've swiped ten the porch. 


She rose as she spoke and walked the length of 
A small, light brown - skinned woman 
with an abundance of thick brown hair and very red 


“What will become of them?” asked Marie sud- lips and cheeks curled the corners of her mouth 


denly, as she carefully put down her glass of sherbet 

Webb shrugged his shoulders rather indifferently 
“Ten or fifteen years perhaps. 
who takes the case. 
of the money. 


. scornfully. She was Mrs. Noland Tolliver, wife of 
_ the town’s prominent attorney. Her husband’s stand- 
It will depend on ing in the professional world had opened many doors 
They have already spent most to his wife that had been closed to her previous to 
They’ve lived up to everything. I her marriage for many reasons. 


Mrs. Tolliver was 


wouldn’t worry about them, Mrs. Bundy, you'll find always careful to whom she spoke and with whom she 


that your husband is only worrying because our associated. 


firm has so much money in that bank.” 


ULIUS HOBBS began to pace up and down rest- 


She had not attained that place of se- 
curity in the social world where she could afford to 
associate with any one without fear of losing pres- 
tige. She was always careful to ignore those who 


lessly. “The worst of it is that such things cast were not in her immediate circle. 


reflections on the race. I hate that part of it. If we 


(Continued on page 14) 
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This youthful “Co-ed” frock of navy serge 
bears a stamp of smartness and simplicity. 
Its trimming of white silk braid, and the 
vestee of ruffled white georgette add to its 


The hat of black milan with a soft crown 
of black satin has only a simple biack satin 
bow and a bunch of white leather apples for 
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‘An effective costume of crepe de chine, 
consisting of a smartly pleated skirt of 
white with contrasting blouse of orchid. 
The embroidery is done in silk and beads. 


A hat of orchid straw with a crown and 
facing of white tucked georgette and a 
wreath of field flowers is very smart when 
worn with the costume shown. 
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What They Are Wearing 
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—International Film Service 


A black and white plaid wool skirt pleat- 
ed and worn with a coat of black velvet 
which is piped with patent leather, is dis- 
tinctive. 


The hat is of white straw and has no 
trimming except a band of white gros-grain 
ribbon, the long ends of which fall over the 
brim at the side front. 
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pans is wearing very high collars by day and 
extreme decollette by night. But Milady is per- 
mitted to wear only one high collar at a time. That 
is, if the dress has a high collar, the coat must be 
worn open and if the coat has a high collar the 
dress worn with it should be very low at the neck. 
Many of the high collars are lined with contrasting 
materials and some even with fur, but in every 
case they have a slender effect. The fur or the 
velvet is permitted to show at the top of the collar 
a bit. 

Black and white is the most favored combination 
of the moment. Second only to black and white is 
yellow. Entire frocks are shown in yellow and a 
number of combinations of yellow and ray or 


black. Silver is holding its own both as trimming 
and for underslips. Combinations of silver, black 
and white are very smart indeed. Vivid red is a 
favored hue for evening wear. Peacock blues and 
blue-greens are popular. One of the fads of the 
moment is to wear frocks that match the complexion 
and eyes in the daytime and those that match the 
hair by night. 

Sleeves, in the newest frocks and blouses are 
either conspicuous by their absence or else they are 
so short that they are negligible. Few, if any of 
the short sleeves shown in the shops reach the el- 
bows. Skirts remain short, but they are consider- 
ably fuller than they have been for the past few 
seasons. Indeed, there are many afternoon and 


evening frocks shown with full gathered -skirts. 

A whim of the present is to have the heels of the 
shoes to match the gown. Shoes of black varnished 
leather with bright red heels are being shown as 
well as slippers of colored satin with contrasting 
heels. A few extremists are wearing barefoot san- 
dals with rather high heels but it is a fashion that 
the more conservative will hardly adopt. 

Gloves are buttoned on the outside of the wrist 
instead of below the palm. One button is used as a 
rule and the gloves are lined with contrasting 
leather that is turned down over the hand. A very 
smart pair of white kid gloves are lined with brow 
leather, the latter showning where the glove is but- 
toned and at the top. 
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¢¢@C\ AVE THE BABIES” has been the slo- 

gan of the past few years. Nurseries, 
welfare stations and specialists on the care 
and feeding of infants as well as whole libra- 
ries dealing with the idiosyncrasies of chil- 
dren are to be found all over the country to- 
day. Indeed this seems to be the day of the 
child. Never before in history has so much 
attention been directed to the little ones. 
The work of improving the health of the 
babies is a praiseworthy one and the resufts 
have been excellent. 


Better babies are a sign of progress. The 
future of the race,—both in numerical 
strength and its physical fitness depends 
wholly on today’s babies. A crop of puny, 
under-nourished infants could hardly be ex- 





GIVING EVERY 


pected to develop into a race of robust men 
and women. To give these little folks the 
proper care, the necessary education and to 
provide them with sanitary homes and help 
them to achieve success may mean years of 
great sacrifice on the part of the parents— 
especially the parents of our race, but they 
will be rewarded a thousand fold in the won- 
derful harves of clear-eyed, cool-headed, ro- 
bust thinkers, giants in the world of com- 
merce, wizards in the world of science, and 
literary and artistic geniuses. 


Two or three decades ago large families 
were common among the Libranians, but liv- 


ing conditions were very poor on the whole 
and the mothers were not versed in the best 


MAMMY’S 


= mah li’l honey, don’ yo? heah yo? mammy coo? 
Sunset still a-shinin’ in de wes’; 
Sky am full o’ windehs and de stahs am peepin’ froo, 
Eberyt’ing but mammy’s lamb at res’. 
Swing ’im to’ds de Eas’ lan’, 
Swing ‘im to’ds de Souf— 
See dat dove a-comin’ wif a olive in ’is mouf! 
Angel hahps a-hummin’, 
Angel banjos strummin’— 
Sleep, mah li'l pige®n, don’ yo’ heah yo’ mammy coo? 
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BABY A CHANCE 


ways of caring for infants, hence the child- they are now practically immune. 


A great 
ren suffered from many diseases from which many of the children of that day suffered 











EVENING LULLABY 


By Strickland W. Gillilan. 


RICKET fiddleh scrapin’ off de rozzum f’um ‘is bow, 
Whippo’will a-moanin’ on a lawg; 
Moon ez pale ez hit kin be a-risin’ mighty slow— 
Stahtled at de bahkin’ of de dawg; 
Swing de baby Eas’way, 
Swing de baby Wes’, 
Swing ’im to’ds de Souflan’, whah de melon grow de 
bes’! 
Angel singers singin’, 
Angel bells a-ringin’, 
Sleep, mah lil pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ mammy co°? 


YELIDS des a-droopin’ li'l loweh all de while, 
Undeh lip a-saggin’ des a mite; 
Li'l baby toofies showin’ so’t o’ lak a smile, 
Whiteh dan de snow, or des ez white. 
Swing ’m to’ds de No’fian’— 
Swing ’im to’ds de Eas’— 
Woolly cloud a-comin’ fo’ t’ wrap ‘im in ‘is fleece! 
Angel ban’ a-playin’— 
Whut dat music sayin’? 
“Sleep, mah li’l pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo? mammy coo.” 








with deformities of some kind, most of which 
was caused by the mother’s lack of knowl- 
edge of the proper care of herself and her 
child. Though large families are compara- 
tively rare today, the children show a vast 
improvements physically and there is a re- 
markable decrease in mortality. 


Look at the group here. They are the chil- 
dren of farmers, city folks, professional men 
and women, laborers, rich people and poor 
people. They represent many stations in life 
and many sections of the country, but re- 
gardless of habitat, each happy, chubby 
child shows that Libranian babies on the 
whole, are nearing perfection: 
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Electric Washers and Ironers 
Electric Washers and Ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


PHONE 
CENTRAL 


2692 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD'S 


Electric, Gas-heated 


“Easy” Washer 


Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 


and his 


Y 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 


The “Easy” saves your time. 


The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, Ill. 








HYGIENIC COLD CREAM 


DRIPPING WITH FRAGRANCE AND SOOTHING COOLNESS 


a 


This cream is 
unexcelled asa 
skin food; it is 
made from the 
highest qual- 
ity and purest 
of vegetable 
oils and is a 
splendid emol- 
lient. 

For a dry, 
parched, fever- 
ish. or chap- 
ped skin the 
application of 
Hygienic Cold 
Cream _ will 
bring immedi- 
ate relief; 
will remedy 


the effect of the wind and 


sun. 


To be applied at night 
and left on until morning. 


DEPT. H. C. 


it \ 








If used be- 
fore bathing, 
motoring or ex- 
posure of any 
kind to the sun 
or wind, it will 
prevent  sun- 
burn and that 
roughness of 


skin that so 
frequently oc- 
curs. If used 


afterwards, it 
will take away 
the biting and 
give immedi- 
ate relief. 


Men find it 
very comfort- 
able after 


shaving, as _ it 


shaving, as it softens and 
soothes the skin, complete- 


ly nourishing without leav- 


ing the skin oily. 


Manufactured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEEDS OF GROWING CHILDREN 


By Isabel Ingram 


HILDREN are very much like 

plants. They must have the best 
of care if they are to grow up strong 
and healthy both physically and men- 
tally. The kind of food and the amount 
it receives, the amount of sleep and 
the daily bath are of greatest import- 
ance to the very young child. 


It is not well to be over careful in 
restricting the child’s diet lest he be 
under-nourished. Growing children 
need a great deal of nourishment. For- 
tunately the old-fashioned notions that 
they should deprived of all things 
sweet, should be limited to only one 
drink—milk—and never allowed to eat 
cheese, are no longer adhered to by 
wise parents. They should not be per- 
mitted to gobble sweets incessantly be- 
tween meals, but they should have a 
good deal of sugar with their food at 
meal times. Drinks such as malted 
milk, cocoa, cereal coffee and fruit 
juices may be given to the children oc- 
casionally instead of milk. 


The growing child may eat cheese 
served with spaghetti or boiled rice or 
a soft cream cheese with bread will be 
easily digested. However, cheese and 
eggs should not be served at the same 
meal as they contain similar food pro- 
perties. 


There was a time when nuts were 
tabooed from the child’s menu on ac- 
count of their indigestibility. Now it 
is an accepted fact that nuts that have 
first been blanched with water and the 
skins rubbed off are not only digesti- 
ble but an excellent spread on bread. 


Small children should not be given 
too much fried food, very rirh food, or 
particles containing too much fat such 
as doughnuts—especially the very light 
greasy, baker’s variety—pie, very rich 
gravies, or fruits that are not perfectly 
ripe. Seeds, skins and pithy portions 
should be removed from fruits as little 
folks are apt to swallow them. 


We are constantly astonished to find 
that in many cases children eat more 
than grown-ups. They seem never to 
be filled up and it is not strange be- 
cause they are growing. The child has 
practically his entire muscle growth to 
make before he reaches his fourteenth 
year; the bony structure of his teeth 
as well as his body frame are being 
built up; in good health he is very 
active and expends a great deal of en- 
ergy in play and must have good food 
to supply that energy; his brain like 
the rest of his body is developing very 
rapidly and must have food. 

The foods that form muscle, bone 
and create energy are cereals, such as 
oatmeal in its various forms, whole 
wheat, fish, cheese, eggs and milk. 
Bean and pea soups including lentils 
are also excellent but they must be 
cooked slowly until thoroughly done 

{and served as a thick puree. 

| For bone forming foods among the 
| best dishes to serve the growing child 
j are those in which milk is used. Cus- 
tards of all kinds are splendid, junket, 
cream soups and cream sauce. Milk 
contains a large per cent of calcium 
lime, which directly makes bone sub- 
stance. Rice puddings are good and so 
are the various dishes made with yel- 
low cornmeal. 

Apples and prunes are the very best 
fruits that can be given to a child. 
They are especially good baked or 
steamed so as to preserve the mineral 
salts next to the skin. Nearly all veg- 
etables are good, but carrots, spinach, 


fresh peas and onions are best for the 
very small child. 

Fruits containing natural sugars are 
excellent—indeed they are better than 
candy or fancy dessert. Dates, raisins, 
figs and other very sweet fruits con- 
tain these natural sugars. Honey, 
maple sugar, molasses and chocloate 
are also excellent forms of natural 
sugar. 

A safe diet for a child from two to 
seven years consists of milk in any 
form, including junket, custards, milk 
toast and cream soups; cereals, such 
as oatmeal, rice, whole wheat, corn 
meal mush or the various prepared 
breakfast foods, fruits stewed or baked 
or the juice of fruit sweetened to taste 
and plenty of vegetables such as spin- 
ach, onions, squash, potatoes, and add 
to this plenty of good bread and butter. 

As he grows older, meat, cabbage, 
turnips, beans, lentils, peas, spaghetti, 
macaroni, fresh fruits and candies may 
be eaten with impunity. 

Children need bread and lots of it. 
The mother should make every effort 
to provide her child with plenty of 
good, wholesome home-made bread. She 
can easily give him a variety for any 
whole wheat, graham, oatmeal, corn 
of the darker flours such as rye, bran, 
and buckwheat make splendid muscle- 
making foods. Many European moth- 
ers feed their little ones on bread that 
is as dark as gingerbread and as hard 
as stale cheese, but they thrive on it 
because it contains all the important 
mineral qualities near the husk of the 
cereal. 

No matter how small the home is, 
the child should have some part of it 
for his very own. It would be better to 
do without a parlor or a library than 
to deprive him of a room of his very 
own, or in case there are several small 
children, a nursery. They need a room 
where they can have their beds and 
sleep in a room where there is plenty 
of fresh air without disturbing any of 
the older members of the family who 
prefer the room warmer. They can 
have their playthings in a nursery and 
thus prevent the necessity of having 
them all over the house for the rest of 
the family to stumble over. The walls 
of the nursery may be covered with 
pictures from story-book land that de- 
light the children and the floors can 
be kept bare so that they may be 
scrubbed clean and the litter easily 
swept up. The room should be sunny 
and have an outside exposure so that 
in case the mother is too busy to take 
the children out for a walk she may 
open up all the windows and let them 
play in the open air without fear of 
harm coming to them. A room of his 
very own gives the child a sense of 
freedom, ownership privacy and a feel- 
ing that he may amuse himself in his 
own manner without fear of disturb- 
ing anyone. 

A daily bath is almost as necessary 
to a small child’s welfare as his daily 
nap. As soon as he is old enough to 
bathe himself he should be taught to 
do so daily. Many grown people com- 
plain that they cannot take a bath 
and go out in the street without “catch- 
ing .cold.” The daily bath makes the 
child immune from these colds. Bath- 
ing his body becomes as necessary to 
him as his face and hands and the for- 
mer task does not subject him to colds 
any more than the latter. 

Just a word about clothing. As far 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by Helen Martin 





For the Busy Mother 

When the children have put on their 
heavy underwear, the mother usually 
finds that she has to spend a good deal 
longer each morning in getting her 
brood dressed because it takes so long 
to get the long drawers down into the 
stockings smoothly. If you will sew a 
strip of muslin or tape about an inch 
wide on the legs of the children’s 
union suits or drawers, so that they 
twill fit under the feet like the straps 
on leggings, the tiniest tots will then 
be able to put on their stockings with- 
out assistance-—Mrs. M. A. D., Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Hanging a Skirt 

To the amateur dressmaker, hang- 
ing a skirt straight is a severe trial. 
I find it a great help to slip an old 
skirt over the new one and have 
someone to place pins in the new goods 
just where the bottom of the old skirt 
comes. Turn up the hem where the 
pins are and the new skirt will be the 
right length—Julia H. Moss, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


When You Swallow a Fish Bone 

If you should be so unfortunate as 
to swallow a fishbone, suck a lemon 
immediately and this will cause the 
bone to dissolve.—Mrs. L. Lee, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Perspiration Stains 
Perspiration stains can be removed 
from garments by soaking them in a 
strong solution of salt and water just 
before laundering them.—M. S. Lan- 
dry, Mussei Shoals, Ala. 


Washing Greens 

When washing mustard greens, 
spinach or Brussels sprouts, put a 
handful of salt in the second water, 
and all the sand from the greens will 
sink to the bottom of the pan and the 
little bugs will float to the top. When 
the vegetables are rinsed the third 
time they will be thoroughly clean.—. 
Clara M. Johnson, Los Angeles, Cal. 





We will print the pic- 
tures of Colored graduates 
of colleges and secondary 
schools in our July issue. 
Those who expect diplomas 
in June should send in 
their pictures not later 
than May 25th. 


To Clean an Upholstered Couch 


Wring a sheet out of clean cold 
water, spread over a small portion of 
the couch at a time, and with a wire 
whip beat on to the wet sheet, wring 
the sheet as often as is necessary out 
of clean water. All the dirt will ad- 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Indelible Ink 
Equal parts of ammonia and turpen- 
tine will remove indelible ink from gar- 
ments when all else fails. Saturate 
the garment well, and let it soak, then 
rinse it thoroughly in warm water.— 
Mona Logan, Boise, Idaho. 


Piano Keys 

Piano keys should be cleaned with 
a damp rather than a wet cloth, just 
clean a few keys at a time and wipe 
them dry immediately. The black 
keys especially should not be left wet 
too long. Use a toothpick covered with 
a bit of linen to catch the dust at the 
back of the keys, depressing one key 
after another to get at the dirt. Aco- 
hol is splendid for cleaning the ivories, 
but it will play havoc with the varnish 
if it gets on it. Be careful not to let 
a bit of water drip between the keys. 
The more you play your piano the bet- 
ter it is for the instrument. Nothing 
is worse for'a piano than disuse.— 
Mrs. F. G. Gordon, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Laundry Hints 

After the towels have been washed 
and still in the first rinse water, fold 
them just as if you were going to put 
them away. Then put them through 
the wringer into the bluing, and 
wring from the bluing still flatly 
folded. Hang over a clothes horse and 
let dry. If you will add to the starch 
a teaspoonful of glycerin and one of 
soda when washing dainty clothes, the 
glycerin will give a gloss and the soda 
prevent souring if the ironing is un- 
expectedly delayed—Bernice M. Tay- 
lor, Detroit, Mich. 


A Varnish for Paper 

A splendid varnish for the paper 
back of the sink, in the bathroom or 
bedrooms that needs to be wiped off 
occasionally can be made from one 
ounce of gum arabic, three of glue, and 
a bar of soap dissolved in a quart of 
water. This amount will coat a large 
surface.—Mrs. J. B. Carter, Lousiana, 
Mo. 


FIGURES DON'T LIE 


OR many years, insurance 

companies, that is, the white 
ones, have successfully covered 
up their desire to deprive cui 
ored people of financial help in 
the time of need with the allega- 
tion that they are poor risks. 
They claim that blacks are more 
susceptible to disease and haven’t 
strong enough constitutions to 
withstand the ravages of plagues 
and epidemics. The enumerators 
in the recent census, however, un- 
earthed a large number of black 


men and women who have long 
since passed the century mark 
and thousands of others who are 
rapidly approaching their second 
century on earth. A number of 
these people had entered the sec- 
ond quarter of the second century 
of their earthly career; in nearly 
every case they enjoyed good 
health, were able to work, and en- 
joyed life as much as they did a 
century ago. Some one has made 
a mistake in claiming that a dark 
skin shortens one’s life. 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 


CREATED FOR, UTILITY AND FASHION 


A perfect 
Hair Dress- 
ing, espec- 
ially pre- 


er. If you 
are not one 
of its users, 
buy a can 





pared for today and 
usage with you will say: 
the irons. “It is just 
Gives the what I 
hair a nat- need.” Aida 
ural soft Pomade is 
and silken also used as 


lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 


a daily Hair Dressing, 
making rough hair soft 


and pliable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
DEPT. H. C. CHICAGO. ILL. 








HIGH-BROWN SOAP 





As much care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 
food, 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making— it is daintily scented and is fragrance 
you will find delightful and pleasing. 

Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Manufactured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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y 7ITHIN one week Libranians of 
Charleston, W. Va., raised $20,- 
000.00 with which to purchase a lot 
and build a home for Libranian work- 
ing girls. The institution is much 
needed in that city, and the committee 
hopes to have the buildings ready for 
occupancy in the early spring. 


A millionaire department store 
owner in Birmingham, Ala., has pledg- 
ed $150,000.00 to Tuggle Institute 
with the provision that the Colored 
people of that city raise an additional 
$25,000.00. Tuggle Institute was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 


More than eight thousand delegates 
from various schools throughout the 
world were present at the recent con- 
vention of Student Volunteers of the 
World. Nine hundred American Col- 
leges were represented. There were 
speakers on the program from Amer- 
ica, Africa, Canada, England, Mexico, 
several Latin-American countries, Ja- 
pan, China, India, Korea, Sweden and 
France. Although the audience had 
been asked to give no applause what- 
ever to any speaker, the talk made by 
Dr. George Haynes, representing the 
Libranians, caused those who heard 
him to forget the request and give a 
storm of applause that made one 
think the “roof was leaving the build- 
ing.” The slogan of the organization 
is “The evangelization of the world in 
this generation.” John E. Mott is gen- 
eral secretary of the movement. 


Plans are under way for the erec- 
tion of a Libranian Y. M. C. A. in 
Akron, O. The building will cost 
$150,000.00; the money will be pro- 
vided by the Better Akron Federation 
fund. A kitchen, a swimming pool, 
dining room and class rooms will be 
features of the new building. 


In thirteen counties in Virginia all 
the Libranian farmers own their own 
farms. It is said that relations be- 
tween the races in these counties is 
excellent. 


It cost a Los Angeles movie house 
proprietor $200.00 recently for draw- 
ing the color line on one of its pa- 
trons. Court ruled that regardless of 
color, patrons could sit in any part of 
the house they wished. 


Industrial training schools, modeled 
after Tuskegee Institute will be open- 
ed at three points in Africa by the 
Methodist Church in the near future. 
The schools, which will cost $225,- 
000.00, will be located at Inham- 
bance, Portuguese East Africa; Old 
umtali, Rhodesia; and Angola, West 
Coast. Special stress will be laid on 
agriculture. 


Dr. Clement T. Branch was recently 
appointed a member of the Camden, 
N. J. Board of Education by the May- 
or. Immediately two (white) mem- 
bers of the board resigned. Dr. 
Branch, however, will remain on the 
board. 


The Eight Regiment of Illinois has 
been entirely re-organized with Col. 
Otis B. Duncan in command. Eight 
of the companies are assigned to Chi- 
cago, together with a headquarters 
company, machine gun company and 
supply company. During the war the 
Eighth was known as the 370th In- 
fantry. 


The National Industrial Welfare 
Workers Conference was held in Pittsz 
burgh, Pa., in February. The numer- 
ous problems confronting the Libran- 
ian in industry were discussed. A num- 
ber of large manufacturing concerns 
employing more than one hundred Li- 
branians sent one Libranian repre- 
sentative and an official of the com- 
pany. Among the topics discussed 
were: “The Best Methods of Housing 
Negro Workers,” “The Effect of Bro- 
ken Family Ties on the Worker’s Abil- 
ity,” “Causes of Discontent Among 
Negro Workers,” “The Negro’s Fu- 
ture in Northern Industry,” and “Pro- 
paganda at Work and Its Effects.” 
John T. Clark is president of the 
Pittsburgh district association. 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 








The Protective Circle of Chicago 
was organized recently to protect Li- 
branian property owners from the un- 
derhanded methods of some of the 
whites of that ctiy who are trying to 
force Libranians to live in undesira- 
ble parts of the city. Some of the 
whites of the city have been trying to 
induce banks and other business con- 
cerns to refuse to renew mortgages 
on property owned by Libranians. The 
Protective Circle is making efforts to 
save this property. 


The Negro Chamber of Commerce 
of Cleveland, O., organized recently 
with a capitaization of $25,000.00 and 
a membership that represents thirty- 
seven business firms. 


IF 


(With apologies to Mr. Kipling.) 
By Ocena B. Marshall 


I you can swear allegiance to your country, 
And take your hat off when you see the flag, 

lf you can give your service and your money 

And never let your patriotism lag; 

If you can risk your all to cross the water, 

To still the Demon War's satantic cry, 

And bring back that for which you went, with 


justice 


And foreign praises to the very sky; 

If you can stand to see your southern brother 
Deprived of half his constitutional rights, 

Yet love the Stars and Stripes—none other, 
If you can graduate from schools with honor 
And have the qualities that make a man, 
Initiative and honesty and manner 

That in this present day are in demand; 

Then quench the bitter feeling that arises 
When you step forth to take your rightful place 
Beside your fairer schoolmate and companion, 
To be reminded of your darker face, 

If you can stand to see your foreign brother 


Sit in the seat that you should occupy, 
And live above such ignorant narrow-mitded- 


ness 


Unheeded let such prejudice slip by; 

If you can live in spite of segregation, 

And always wear an optimistic smile, 

And do your best on every occasion 

To prove that in this world you are worth while, 
If vou can pray in brave sincerity 

For brutal mobs that maim, and burn and slay, 
Then you alone may solve the new world’s prob- 


lems, 


And share in the vantage of Democracy. 


The Department of Education of 
the State of Texas will conduct two 
summer schools in the state for the 
Colored teachers. Special attention 
will be given to organizing and teach- 
ing in the rural schools. 


Libranians of Atlanta, Ga., have or- 
ganized a company, which is said to 
be capitalized at half a million dollars 
which plans to assist members of the 
race to purchase or build homes of 
their own in the South. Special em- 
phasis is to be given in aiding Libran- 
ians to make purchases of farm lands. 
Development of industrial activities 
will be one of its features. 


Among the Libranians appointed 
members of the Advisory Committee 
of the Republican National Committee 
are Messrs. Robert R. Church of 
Memphis, Tenn.; William H. Lewis of 
Boston, Mass.; Roscoe Conkling Sim- 
mons, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Charles S. 
Furniss, Indianapolis, Ind.; and James 
Weldon Johnson of New York. 


Coatsville, Pa., boasts of a Colored 
real estate assessor, a Colored Alder- 
man and a Colored constable. 


The Negro Women’s Industrial Un- 
ion of America announces an increase 
of 20 per cent on the wages paid to 
its members throughout the country. 


Southern Democrats are decidedly 
opposed to universal military train- 
ing, we are told, for the reason that 
they find it impossible to arrange mat- 
ters so that members of the race will 
not be included in the proposition. 
They don’t like the idea of training 
black men in the use of firearms—es- 
pecially if they are to remain in this 
country. The black marksman seldom 
fails to hit the bull’s eye. 


An audience of more than one 
thousand greeted Miss Helen Hagan, 
pianiste, of Chicago, Ill., when she ap- 
peared in recital in Detroit in Febru- 
ary. Miss Hagan played selections 
from Beethoven, Debussy, and Chopin, 
showing her wonderful technique and 
ability. Clarence Cameron White, 
viloinist, and Mrs. Florence Cole-Tol- 
bert, soprano, appeared on the pro- 
gram with Miss Hagan. 


It is said that the West Indians are 
much displeased over Lord Rothmere’s 
suggestion that Great Britain sell to 
the United States, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, and all their West Indian pos- 
sessions except Jamacia. The idea 
has been denounced by most of the 
newspapers and it has been widely 
discussed in public meetings and leg- 
islative councils. The West Inidans 
have been looking forward to a West 
Indian Dominion that would embrace 
all the Caribbean and Atlantic pos- 
sessions of the British. 


A delegation of more than one hun- 
dred Libranian teachers appeared be- 
fore the board of education in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., in special session, to demand 
that the Libranian teachers be given 
an increase in salary equai to that 
given the white teachers. The white 
teachers recently received an increase 
of $30.00 a month while the Librani- 
ans received only $10.00. 


Statistics show what Libranians liv- 
ing in the model workingmen’s homes 
erected recently in Cincinnati, O., are 
not only law abiding, but enjoy better 
health than those living in the average 
Colored community in that city. Crime 
among those living in the model homes 
is almost unknown while the death 
rate shows a decrease of 200 per cent. 


The Grand United Order of Odd Fel- 
lows have purchased a site for a new 
building in the heart of the Colored 
section of New York City. The build- 
ing, which will be seven stories high, 
will have a theatre, lodge rooms, stores 
and offices and a spacious ball room. 
Work on the edifice will begin at once. 


The Colored branch of the Y. W. 
C. A. in New York City was formally 
dedicated in February. Mrs. Ruth Lo- 
gan Roberts was elected chairman and 
Mrs. V. E. Scott treasurer of the Col- 
ored branch. 


Knights of Pythias will begin work 
at once on their new sanitarium and 
bath house to be erected in Hot Springs, 
Ark. The cost of the new sanitarium 
is estimated at about $135,000.00. 


Mother’s Day comes in May. On 
that day the whole nation will give to 
Mother just a little of the homage due 
her. We are going to print the pic- 
tures of all the mothers sent to us be- 
fore March 25th. Send in YOUR 


mother’s picture before that date. 
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If It’s Funny—Laugh 








THE LAST ADDRESS 


The teacher was hearing the begin- 
ners’ class in history. They had reacn- 
ed that part that dealt with the career 
of George ‘Washington. Turning to 
one of the small boys she asked: 
“James, what was Washington's fare- 
well address?” 

James rose with the promptitude 
that promised well for his answer. 


“Heaven,” he said. 





HE KNEW 
Teacher: “Jimmie, what does the 
Monroe Doctrine mean?” 
Jimmie: “It means shinny on your 
own side.” 


GIRLS WERE WORTH MORE 


Little five-year-old Lucille told her 
aunt that she was going to send to the 
mail order house for a baby girl. Her 


aunt asked her what she would do if 


they sent her a baby boy. 

“Oh,” said the little girl, “I would 
send him right back and send more 
money so they’d send me a girl.” 





OBEYING ORDERS 
Mother: “Bobby, did you thank Mr. 
Green for the nice ride in his car?” 
Bobby: “Yes, mother, but I didn’t 


tell you about it because he said ‘Don’t 
mention it.’” 





DIVIDING UP THE HONOR 
A little girl was absent from school 
half a day on a Jewish holiday. Her 
teacher asked why. 
“Well,” said the child, “my mother 
is Jewish and my father Irish, so I 
only celebrate half of the day.” 





HARD PROBLEM 


This one is told on Colonel Roose- 
velt and his son Kermit. The boy 
came into his father’s office at the 
White House and said: “What do you 
do here all day, -father?” 

“Oh, nothing,” smilingly replied the 
Colonel. 

“Well, then,” said Kermit, “how do 
you know when you are done?” 





DIDN’T WANT TO LOSE OUT 


Willie had been angry at Frankie 
for nearly a week. Much to my sur- 
prise he went to the phone and called 
him up, asking him to come over and 
ride on his new velocipede. I ques- 
tioned him as to his forgiveness and 
he explained: “Well, Johnny told me 
Frankie was going to have a birthday 
party next week with lots of cake and 
ice cream and everything and I was 
afraid he might feel bad if he didn’t 
invite me.” 





CALLED FOR TOO MUCH 
CLEANLINESS 

Lawrence received a white silk shirt 
for his birthday. He didn’t seem to be 
as enthusiastic over the present as his 
mother thought he would be. When 
she asked if he didn’t like his present, 
he said: “Oh, mother, why didn’t you 
get me a black one so I wouldn’t have 
to wash my face and hands every time 
I put it on.” 


SAVING MONEY 


Johnny's mother wanted to break 
her son of the habit of staining the 







THE GIFT QUESTION 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 
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table-cloth at meal time, so she insti- 
tuted a fine of one penny for every 
spot he made. 

A few days later Johnny was seen 
rubbing his very dirty fingers on the 
cloth near his plate. 

“Johnny, stop that!” exclaimed his 
mother, “you'll soil the table cloth.” 

“Oh, no, mother, I’m just rubbing 
these six spots into one ’cause I haven’t 
got but one penny in my pocket now.” 





All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished com- 
plete, only $11.50. 





DEFINED 


Teacher: “Louis, what is steam?” 
Louis: “Steam is water gone crazy 
with the heat.” . 


__ 


HEAD WAS WIRELESS 


Little Mary’s mother used wire hair- 
pins in her hair which frequently be- 
came loose and showed. A young lady 
called on the mother one day who used 
invisible hairpins in her black hair 
and kept the whole smooth with a net. 

“Mother,” said Mary, “why don’t 
you leave the wires out of your head 
like Miss Jones does?” 





SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 


Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 
cigarettes. Price, $2.95. 












Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 








TO TIRED TO REPEAT 


Raymond had played until he was 
very tired, and when he went upstairs 
to bed his mother called after him not 
to forget his prayers. She listened to 
hear what he said. He uttered them 
in a tired, sleepy voice: “Dear God; 
I’m awfully tired; you know what I 
said last night, well, the one I was go- 
ing to say tonight is just the same, so 
there ain’t no use to repeat. Amen.” 





THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 
5207 State Street CHICAGO 








NOT A BIT INTERESTING 


Warren was decided in his refusal 
to go with the rest of the family to his 
uncle’s house. When pressed for a rea- 
son he said: “Well, there ain’t no fun 
going where there ain’t nothing but 
girls to talk to and them relations at 
that.” 





THE LATEST IN DADDIES 
Doris stood at the window watching 
for her father. Presently he came 
along all covered with snow. 
“Oh, mamma,” she cried, “look, here 
comes daddy a la mode.” 





WE DON’T KNOW. 


Little Eddie’s father was explaining 
his geography lesson to him. The little 
fellow asked: “Why don’t we fall off 
the earth, if the earth is round and 
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MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 
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TOO YOUNG 


A little girl who had been to visit a 
new little cousin was asked whether 
the baby was a boy or a girl. She re- 
plied: “How do I know? It hasn’t any 
hair at all yet. I can’t tell until I see 
how long its hair is going to grow.” 
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SEPULCHRES OF GOLD 


“Well,” she said scornfully, “I hope this disgrace- 
ful affair will teach some people a lesson. The very 
idea of having nobodies like them in the club any- 
way! Even if they did graduate from college and 
claim to know everything they are just poor folks 
living beyond their means! Why, Mrs. Johnson had 
more cut-glass on one shelf of her buffet than I have 
all over my house and real Kermanshah rugs. But 
then my husband is not in jail for stealing money 
enough to buy those things. And what was she be- 
fore she married? Nothing but a stock girl in a 
store or something. Beggars like that trying to mix 
with people that amount to something!” 


ILENCE followed her remarks. There were many 
small minded persons, members of the Coliegian 
Club who liked Mrs. Tolliver counted brains. as being 
worth less in the scale of values than money, family 
and good clothes. Mrs. Bundy’s face flushed so pain- 
fully that Tom Nichols asked her to come inside and 
sée the Club’s collection of pictures and pennants. 
Mrs. Bundy had been a stenographer before her mar- 
riage. Mrs. Tolliver considered work a disgrace, 
therefore previous to her marriage she had subsisted 
on the earnings of a careworn father who always 
spent today what he hoped to earn next month, and 
a mother who never knew what it meant to rest or 
wear clothing other than that her daughter had 
east off. Mrs. Alves gave Mrs. Tolliver a keen look. 
She made no comment, however, but donning her 
magnificent coat, called Mrs. Bundy and prepared to 
leave. She spoke in low tones to young Nichols and 
the three entered the car and were soon out of sight. 
The occupants of the car rode for some time in 
silence. Marie broke it. 


“Those women are simply gloating over Mrs. 
Johnson’s hardships. They’ll pick her to pieces be- 
fore they’re through with it. It’s a shame. Maybe 
they didn’t spend all the money for good times. 
Maybe they invested it and lost it that way. Do you 
know Mr. Nichols?” 


“No, I don’t,” he said, “I only know that Johnson 
and his wife were favorites with most people. And 
I know that it is an awful tempatation to handle such 
large sums of money. I’d be afraid to work in a 
bank myself.” 


“Well, said Mrs. Alves, ‘sometimes such things are 
good to prove our strength. It is not necessary to 
yield to temptation. We ought to be strong enough 
to handle money that belongs to other people and 
never feel that we want it.” 


HEY had reached the heart of the city by this 

time and young Nichols stopped the car, turned 

the wheel over to Mrs. Alves and said, “I’m leaving 

you here, ladies. I am going to try to find Burton 
to see if he won’t assist in saving the day.” 

Neither woman spoke until they reached Mrs. 
Bundy’s pretty little bungalow nestling like a big 
brown jewel in a bed of flowers. 

“I feel so stranze,”’said Marie Pundy, “just like 
semething awtu! was about to happen. And why 
should we be arfected. It really is nothing tc either 
of us.” 

Dazedly she wandered about her exquisitely simple 
home. Everywhere she saw evidences of her hus- 
band’s generosity, the beautiful pictures in their 
wonderfully simple frames, the perfectly matched 
furniture, the soft, velvety rugs and rare bits of 
china told of his indulgence. A tiny silver clock 
ever the fireplace chimed twelve times before she 
had undressed. Then she lay for a long time on the 
couch before she slept. At half-past three George 
Bundy let himself in with a latch key, paused out- 
side his wife’s room a moment, then resolutely 
opened the door and entered. She was sleeping 
quietly but there were tears on her face that had 
not yet dried, mute evidences that she had not been 
asleep long. 


OUGHLY he shook her. There was no tender- 
ness in his gaze as he looked at the sleepy wo- 
man who rubbed her swollen eyes as she straightened 
herself up. 
“Thank goodness you’ve come. 
right?” 


Is everything all 


(Continued from page 6) 





“No,” he answered soberly, “everything is all 
wrong. Alves and I went to see young Johnson. 
He cried like a baby. Said he took the money to 
meet bills. Said his salary was small and he couldn’t 
live off of it. He blames his wife for wanting every- 
thing. He tried to give her what she wanted. We 
didn’t see Harris, so I don’t know what kind of a 
tale he has to tell.” 


“And I suppose you sympathize with a coward 
like that!” cried Marie sccrnfully. “Steals a lot of 
money and then blames his wife. That’s like a man 
to hide behind his wife’s skirts.” 


“Well, he at least had the courage to tell the 
truth, and that’s just what I lack. Alves and I 
are in thé same predicament and we haven’t the 
courage to tell it.” 

“What do you mean?” screamed the woman, jump- 
ing up. 

“I mean, that if I had the honesty and courage 
that Johnson has I’d be in jail too, and so would 
Alves. Surely you don’t think I could afford to 
buy all these things off of my salary. Why, Marie, I 
only get $2,000 a year. This house cost $10,600— 
that’s five years’ salary; your winter coat cost 
$500.00; that ring on your left hand was $700.00; 
the furnishings of this room alone were more than 
$500.00, and we’ve only been married eight years. 
Marie, our grocery bills run close to $100.00 a 
month. Where do you suppose that money comes 
from?” 


HE woman sunk back on the couch. There was 

a dogged expression in her eyes. “Why— 

why—” she said falteringly, “I thought you made 
money on the side.” 

“No, you feather-brained women don’t care how 
we get our money, so long as we supply your 
wants. You don't know and you should worry about 
whether it is honest or not.” 

There was a painful silence, then Marie spoke. 

“Are—are you liable—liable to be arrested too, 
George?” she stammered. 

“Oh, no,” replied the man bitterly, “Alves and I 
are too clever for that. Legally we don’t owe one 
cent. Morally we owe everything. We’ve both been 
in the game for a long time and we know how to 
cover up our tracks. I had to start that sort of 
business in order to marry you. You had to have 
taxis, theater tickets, flowers, candy and jewels, you 
know. I learned the game well long before we 
married.” 

“Then why don’t you confess; tell how you and 
Alves had to steal to keep your foolish wives supplied 
with life’s luxuries?” 

“T can’t. I have no right to tell on Alves, and if 
I told on myself it would cause a lot of innocent 
people to lose money. It would be a relief to con- 


ee 


fess, but it wouldn’t be right to risk the reputation 
of the firm by confessing the weakness of some of 
its members. Johnson says he is happier than he 
has been in five years.” 

“Has he thought of his wife and children? What 
will they do while he is in jail?” 

“T don’t know. But I do know that he has done 
the square thing at last,” said the man, “and though 
he may never have physical comfort during the rest 
of his life, he will have more peace of mind than I 
ever expect to have again.” 


ITH a quick movement the woman knelt be- 
fore her husband and seizing both his hands 
searched his face. 

“I’ve been an awful disappointment to you, 
George, but really I didn’t mean to. I learned some 
things this afternoon that opened my eyes. I want 
to help you now, George, I really do. I am not 
ambitious socially even though I may seem to be. 
But I really want to help you. I must help you. 
Please give me the chance, won’t you?” 

“I married you because I loved you, Marie, and 
because I believed you loved me,” the man said 
brokenly, “but no one respects a thief, and that’s 
just what Iam. No matter what you say, no matter 
what the law may say, in my own eyes I am a thief.” 

“Don’t call yourself that. Didn’t you just say 
you didn’t owe them a penny legally? Let me help 
you, then. Please do. Accept that offer out west. 
We can live simvly there on your salary and save 
some of that. We’ll go away from this place where 
only money counts—I don’t believe I could stand 
to stay here now—these seemingly wonderful homes 
are just gilded sepulchres, beautiful until you exam- 
ine them carefully, then you find they’re full of 
crumbling bones, rottenness, sham and deceit. ‘They 
can’t weather a storm, none of them. Oh, I’ve been 
blind, but I see it all now. It will be my part of 
the partnership to save every penny. Please give 
me a chance to do it, won’t you?” 

Held close in his arms, her face hidden on his 
shoulder, there was no need for words. The silence 
shouted his consent, and as the rosy dawn chased 
the black shadows of night over the distant hills the 
burden of the past eight years fell from his shoul- 
ders and the simplicity of the new life with its free- 
dom from sham beckoned to him. 

But in a beautiful home on the adjacent street a 
woman exquisitely robed in a costly boudoir gown 
that harmonized wonderfully well with her perfect 
clive complexion and wonderful gray eyes, bent over 
the body of her husband. The smoking revolver still 
clutched in his fast stiffening hand told that Royal 
Alves had had neither courage to confess nor 
strength to begin over and live the life of the lowly. 
The force of the storm had wrecked his sepulchre 
of gold. 


THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from page 4) 


I am in grave doubt as to whether the greater part 
of the friction in the South is caused by the whites 
having a natural antipathy to Negroes in certain re- 
lations to themselves. However that may be, there 
is to my mind no more pathetic side of this many 
sided question than the isolated position into which 
are forced the very colored people who most need 
and who could best appreciate sympathetic co-opera- 
tion; and their position grows tragic when the effort 
is made to couple them, whether or no, with the 
Negroes of the first class I mentioned. 

This latter class of colored people are well dis- 
posed towards the whites, and always willing to meet 
them more than half way. They, however, feel 
keenly any injustice or gross discrimination, and 
generally show their resentment. The effort is 
sometimes made to convey the impression that the 
better class of colored people fight against riding in 
“jim crow” cars because they want to ride with 
white people or object to being with humbler mem- 
bers of their own race. The truth is they object to 
the humiliation of being forced to ride in a particular 
car, aside from the fact that that car is distinctly 
inferior, and that they are required to pay full first- 
class fare. To say that the whites are forced to 


ride in the superior car is less than a joke. And, too, 


odd as it may sound, refined colored people get no 
more pleasure out of riding with offensive Negroes 
than anybody else would get. 

I can realize more fully than I could years ago 
that the position of the advanced element of the 
colored race is often very trying. They are the ones 
among the blacks who carry the entire weight of 
the race in question; it worries the others very little, 
and I believe the only thing which at times sus- 
tains them is that they know that they are in the 
right. On the other hand, this class of colored peo- 
ple get a good deal of pleasure out of life; their 
existence is far from being one long groan about 
their condition. Out of a chaos of ignorance and 
poverty they have evolved a social life of which 
they need not be ashamed. In cities where the pro- 
fessional and well-to-do class is large, they have 
formed society,—society as discriminating as the 
actual conditions will allow it to be; I should say, 
perhaps, society possessing discriminating tenden- 
cies which become rules as fast as actual conditions 
allow. This statement will, I know, sound prepos- 
terous, even ridiculous( to some persons; but as this 
class of colored people is the least known of the 
race it is not surprising. These social circles are 

(Continued on next page) 
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IMPROVING THE HEALTH OF THE RACE 





HE race that is physically fit is best equipped to 

survive in these strenuous times. Too much 
stress cannot be put on the importance of perfect 
health to success in every line of endeavor. The 
man or woman who is handicapped by poor health 
seldom reaches the zenith of success. 


Reports of the various physicians who during the 
recent war passed on the men presented to them for 
examination previous to their departure to the camps 
of the country, discloses the fact that diseases know 
neither class nor race. The reports further show 
that an appalling percentage of the men of the 
country both black and white were physically unfit. 
Although tuberculosis was the cause of much of the 
unfitness, venereal diseases were responsible for 
much more. 

President John W. Davis of West Virginia Colle- 
giate Institute, in a talk before the “Keeping Fit” 
conference held recently urged members of the race 
to use every possible means to raise the health and 
moral standard of the race. Regarding venereal 
diseases he said: 

“Disease knows no race lines, and has no respect 
of persons. The question before us today is one of 
methods, and immediate procedure and fellowship in 
handling one of the greatest destroyers of human life 
we know. 

“The social mind of America is aroused as it has 
never been before on this question, “Keeping Fit.” 
Much that we thought was strong in the Negro race, 
and in the white race was anything but strong. The 
war has taught much. Over two and one quarter 
millions of days were lost to the American army be- 
cause of venereal disease. Hospitals, and hundreds 
of nurses and physicians were used to get many of 
our men fit to fight. 

“This question must be considered by us Ameri- 
cans as a whole. It can not be done in parts. The 
Negro man can not point the finger of scorn at the 
white man and the white man can not throw the first 
stone at the Negro man. Both are guilty. 

“Venereal diseases are communicable. Let me 
tell this story: An old woman, living in an alley, did 
washing for an aristocratic family, living on one of 
the main streets of the city. One Monday morning, 
going after the clothes, the wash woman was met 
at the back door by the lady of the house, who ex- 
claimed excitedly, ‘Oh, Sally, go away at once, the 
doctor has at last pronounced smallpox in our home.’ 
The old woman said in a calm voice, ‘That’s all right, 
Mrs. Jones. Don’t worry. My nine children has all 
been having that smallpox for a month, and the last 
one is jist now gettin’ all right.’ 

“My friends, we have got to understand that the 
fight is on, and that the fight is ours. You are not 
safe if there is left one case of this dreadful disease 
among Negro boys, and the Negro boy is not safe if 
there is one case among white boys.” 

Statistics show that although there are compara- 
tively fewer black men suffering with venereal dis- 
eases than white, the percentage is entirely too high 
for the good of the race. Regarding the vast num- 
ber of Negroes suffering from these diseases, Dr. 
Davis says: 

“It may be considered, and is worth while remem- 
bering, the colored boy must not be satisfied to ac- 
count for this high rate in terms of his transfer of 
his environment. 

“This is a relatively new thing for him. 

“He has not been up against it long enough to de- 
velop a small statistical immunity. The fact, how- 
ever, remains, that the thing is prevalent with him 
just as it is with the whites. It is what we have now, 
which, if not cured, will account for the debility, 
feeble-mindedness, insanity, paresis, rheumatism, 
blindness, sickness, etc., in our children of tomor- 
row. All this is physical. 

“The moral dissapation is even greater. Homes, 
in which pauperism, shame and disgrace have driven 
out inspiration, and banished hope, will increase and 
render more appalling the situation that has thus 
aroused the nation. 

“Our army lost two and one-quarter million days 
because of venereal diseases. Our economic life 





gave to the army five-sixths of its cases. All this 
means that production for the common good will de- 
crease, every power for the workers will be short- 
ened, and the great opportunity for America to feed 
a starving Europe will be forgotten in the necessary 
conflict of providing enough for ourselves. 

“The Negro boy is a valuable asset to the state 
and government. The venereal rate is high among 
them. Therefore, whatever program is pursued for 
the whites, do this and more for the Colored boy. 
Give him the benefit of all medical, educational and 
law enforcement measures. 

“One of the most serious indictments to be brought 
against us is, the short sightedness we practice in 
forcing people to live in alleys and in places where 
decent thoughts do not have enough of fertile envi- 


ronment to catch a living hold. 

“Better housing facilities for the Colored boy will 
improve his thoughts, and thereby lower his venereal 
rate. 

“Give him an outlet for his energy through syste- 
matic, healthful play. Let us not consider this a lux- 
ury, but a necessity. Let us realize that when this 
is provided for, a decided change in his thought is 
effected. 

“Negro physicians and nurses must be called in to 
assist in fighting this disease, which is pulling down 
the efficiency of America. Attach them to the city 
and state boards of health. 

“Through education, let us tell the truth, arouse 
the ministers, and forget not that Ignorance is 
Crime.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from Page 14.) 


connected throughout the country, and a person in 
good standing in one city is readily accepted in 
another. One who is on the outside will often find 
it a difficult matter to get in. I know of one case 
personally in which money to the extent of thirty or 
forty thousand dollars and a fine house, not backed 
up by a good reputation, after several years of re- 
peated effort, failed to gain entry for the possessor. 
These people have their dances and dinners and card 
parties, their musicals and their literary societies. 
The women attend social affairs dressed in good 
taste, and the men in evening dress suits which they 
own; and the reader will make a mistake to con- 
found these entertainments with the “Bellman’s 
Balls” and “‘Whitewasher’s Picnics” and “Lime Kiln 
Clubs,”’ with which the humorous press of the coun- 
try illustrates “Cullud Sassiety.” 

Jacksonville, when I was there, was a small town 
and the number of educated and well-to-do colored 
people was few; so this society phase of life did not 
equal what I have since seen in Boston, Washington, 
Richmond, and Nashville; and it is upon what I have 
more recently seen in these cities that I have made 
the observations just above. However, there were 
many comfortable and pleasant homes in Jackson- 
ville to which I was often invited. I belonged to the 
literary society—at which we generally discussed the 
race question—and attended all of the church fes- 
tivals and other charitable entertainments. In this 
way! I passed three years which were not at all the 
least enjoyable of my life. In fact, my joy took 
such an exuberant turn that I feli in love with a 
young school teacher and began to have dreams of 
matrimonial bliss; but another turn in the course 
of my life brought these dreams to an end. 

I do not wish to mislead my readers into thinking 
that I led a life in Jacksonville which would make 
copy as the hero of a Sunday School library book. 
I was a hale fellow well met with all of the work- 
men at the factory, most of whom knew little and 
cared less about social distinctions. From their ex- 
ample I learned to be careless about money; and for 


that reason I constantly postponed and finally aban- 
doned returning to Atlanta University. It seemed 
impossible for me to save as much as two hundred 
dollars. Several of the men at the factory were my 
intimate friends, and I frequently joined them in 
their pleasures. During the summer months we went 
almost every Monday on an excursion to a seaside 
resort called Pablo Beach. These excursions were 
always crowded. There was a dancing pavilion, a 
great deal of drinking and generally a fight or two 
to add to the excitement. I also contracted the 
cigar-makers’ habit of riding around in a hack on 
Sunday afternoons. (Continued in the next issue) 
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SYNOPSIS. 


The ex-colored man’s baby days were spent in 
Georgia, his birthplace, but for reasons which she 
does not disclose to him for several years his mother 
moves to Connecticut, where he lives during his school 
days. His mother supports herself and her boy by 
sewing and gets occasional help from his father, a 
white man, who makes them but one visit and that 
is when the boy is twelve years of age. While he is 
in grammar school the boy learns for the first time 
that he is colored, and later learns that he is illegiti- 
mate because the laws of the South prohibit a white 
man from marrying a colored woman. 

Shortly after his visit to the boy, the father marries 
a young lady from a fine old Southern family. The 
boy and his mother never hear from him again, al- 
though the father has promised to pay the boy’s way 
through college. Shortly after his graduation from 
high school, the ex-colored man’s mother dies and he 
decides to go South in accordance with her wishes and 
enter Atlanta University. 

He is directed by a young colored man to a cheap 
lodging house where all his money, $400.00, is stolen. 
A colored railroad porter takes him in his soiled 
clothes hamper to Jacksonville, Fla., where he fir7s 
work in a Cuban cigar factory. He learns Spanish 
and soon becomes a favorite with the Cubans with 
whom he works and lives. 





A DELAYED ROMANCE (Continued from page 5) 


the depot here yesterday. He was tall and had the 
loveliest black eyes, and the smoothest olive skin I 
ever saw on a man. He told me his name was Ho- 
bart Taylor. Do you know him?” 

“Hobart Taylor, my dear, is as old as your father!” 

“Oh, no, Auntie, he’s young—very young, but 
awfully good looking,’ went on the girl. “I asked 
him how he managed to keep his hair curled just in 
the right place all the time, and he said he was 
born with hopelessly curly hair.” 

“My dear,” gasped Aurelia, “surely you didn’t 
comment on a stranger’s personal appearance!” 

“Oh, no, Auntie, we had been talking nearly ten 
minutes before I asked him that,’’ Dolly assured her. 
“Aunt Mollie wants to teach me how to make bread 
this morning, before church, but Bertie is coming 


to teach me to play tennis and I don’t want to dis- 
appoint him.” 


Aurelia felt it her duty to reprimand her name- 


sake a bit at this point. “My dear, she said, 
“don’t you think it would be more dignified co call 
this young man by his last name?” 

“Of course,” she promised. “He shall have all 
the dignity he should have.” 

Aurelia put out a detaining hand. She wanted to 
tell the girl that Mollie didn’t approve of Sunday 
morning tennis games, but Dolly was gone. 


URELIA hurried down stairs to the brealefast 
i table to prevent Dolly from announcing her 
plans for the day. She found Mollie at the table 
smiling primly and Dolly devouring hot muffins and 
jam. She talked incessantly to Dolly about her life 
in Chicago, her school life, and learned, much to her 
surprise, that her brother Paul was a big factor in 
the business world and that Dolly knew considerabl<« 
about the business herself. 
(Continued in the next issue) 









Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 

sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 
ay from between the toes. 


PRICE, 25c¢ 
At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 





A periect shortening 
Ideal for trying 


In three convenient sizes 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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A VARIETY OF GOOD THINGS 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


Halibut with Green Peppers 

For a family of six allow two pounds 
of halibut in the piece. Put it on tu 
boil in a quart of moderately warm 
water, containing a teaspoonful of salt 
and a teaspoonful of mixed pickle spice. 
Bring water to a boiling point, then 
simmer gently until the fish separates 
easily from the bones, about thirty 
minutes. Drain, reserving liquor for 
a cream of fish soup, and serve with 
green pepper sauce, which is made as 
follows: 

Mix one and a half tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a saucepan and stir in a 
minced green pepper. Cook gently un- 
til the pepper is soft but not brown, 
then add one and one-half tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch, one teaspoonful salt 
and one-fourth teaspoonful each of cel- 
ery salt and paprika. Gradually pour 
in two cups of milk, stir constantly 
and Jet the sauce cook for two or three 
minutes. Serve at once. 


Lemon Crumb Pie 

Line a pie-plate with pastry. Add 
filling made as follows: Grated rind 
of one lemon, juice of one lemon, three 
fourths cupful of water, one-half cup- 
ful sugar, cupful corn syrup, two egg 
yolks, one cupful ground stale bread 
crumbs (closely packed), two table- 
spoonfuls butter. Melt the fat, mix 
the ingredients thoroughly, add to the 
unbaked pie crust. Bake slowly until 
the pie crust is brown and the filling 
firm. When done, cover with a me- 
ringue made from the stiffly beaten 
egg whites to which four tablespoon- 
fuls powdered sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful lemon juice, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful grated lemon rind have 
been added. Brown the meringue and 
serve hot. 


Stuffed Green Pepers 

Left over mutton is splendid as a 
stuffing for green peppers. Cut green 
peppers in two lengthwise and remove 
all the seeds. Fill with a mixture of 
equal parts of chopped cold mutton and 
boiled rice, well seasoned and moisten- 
ed with stock, gravy or water. Bake 
until the peppers are tender. 


Glazed Sweet Potatoes 

Boil sweet potatoes after paring. Cut 
in slices lengthwise. Put in well 
greased pan and brush over with two 
tablespoonfuls melted butter and one- 
fourth cupful corn syrup and one-half 
cupful hot water. Bake in a hot oven 
until brown, basting with the syrup 
mixture once during the baking. Serve 
very hot in the dish in which they were 
baked. 


Baked Chestnuts 
Grate cheese sufficient to make one 
cupful, and grind one cupful of chest- 
nuts in a meat grinder. Add one cup- 
ful bread crumbs, the juice of half a 
lemon, two tablespoons onion juice, one 
tablespoon butter and seasoning to 
taste. Mix well and moisten with 
stock, milk or water. Pack in a well 
greased pan and bake thirty minutes. 

Serve with mushroom sauce. 





Chinese Tapioca 

To one pint of milk add one egg well 
beaten, two tablespoonfuls tapioca, 
one pinch salt, paprika, one cup of 
cheese cut into dice. Bake until thick, 
stir occasionally. Five minutes be- 
fore removing from the oven sift over 
one-fourth teaspoon baking powder. 
Serve on hot toast. 


Chocolate Creams 

Beat the white of one egg, and add 
to it one tablespoonful of cream. Roll 
and sift one pound of powdered sugar, 
and stir into the egg and cream mix- 
ture to make a stiff cake; a trifle more 
may be necessary for molded shapes. 
Divide the cake into several pieces, and 
add to one a little melted chocolate 
and vanilla to flavor. Then to the oth- 
er portion add a few drops of fruit 
juice and flavor with rose. Color an- 
other part with a bit of yellow vege- 
table coloring paste, and flavor with 
lemon. Mints are made by using green 
color paste and a drop or more of oil 
of mint. When the candy is molded, 
lay it on greased paper, cover with an- 
other paper and put in a cool place. 

Form balls of the fondant between 
the fingers, place on a greased paper 
and set away to dry. Melt confection- 
er’s chocolate over hot water and dip 
the balls in it. 


Baked Sausage 


Remove the core from apples and 
fill centers with prunes from which the 
pits have been removed. Put the ap- 
ples in a pan, cover the bottom an 
eighth of an inch deep with water and 
bake in an oven. When the apples 
are done, bake some sausage until 
brown, arrange on a dish with the ap- 
ples, garnish with parsley. 


Baked Onions 

Boil large onions for ten minutes. 
Drain and cool; remove the centers 
with a sharp knife. Chop the centers 
and add bread crumbs and seasonings, 
moisten with milk if necessary until 
of packing consistency, fill the centers 
of the onions with the mixture, put 
buttered crumbs on the top and bake 
in the oven until tender and the 
crumbs brown. 


——— ee _eeess_s_ 


SEND US YOUR MOTHER’S PICTURE BEFORE 
MARCH 25TH. BE SURE TO SEND US THE PIC- 
TURE OF THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN YOUR COM- 
MUNITY FOR THE “BEAUTY NUMBER.” PIC- 
TURES MUST BE IN BY APRIL 25TH. 
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be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Getting Even. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 10th, 1920. 
The Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


I just want to let other readers of 
the magazine know how we resented 
the mistreatment accorded two mem- 
bers of our race by some white men 
here. 

Several white men, all of them con- 
nected with a white insurance company 
here, headed a mob recently and 
lynched two Colored men. Not satisfied 
with mere lynching these white fiends 
dragged these men through the streets 
for good measure. That was too much 
for the Colored people to stand without 
protest. 

Nearly two thousand Colored people 
held policies in that white insurance 
company at the time and they be- 
came so indignant that they dropped 
their policies immediately. A number 
of prominent Colored men put up the 
necessary cash and we started a Col- 
ored insurance company. All of the 
Colored people who had formerly held 
policies in the white company became 
members of the new company. 

The white man can be hurt by the 
colored man in one place if no other, 
and that is in the pocket book. Prom- 
inent white men called prominent col- 
ored men and women together and 
tried to show them that it was very 
foolish to drop their policies and prom- 
ised to use every means in their power 
to prevent the recurrence of such : 
thing again. But it didn’t change our 
minds at all. We're not going to have 
anything more to do with that white 
insurance company. 

Yours very truly, 


ONE OF THEM. 





No Use for Mulattos. 


Danville, Va., Jan. 16th, 1920. 
Half-Century Co., 
Chicago. 


Dear Sirs: 


A young lady friend of mine was ar- 
rested recently for attending a show 
at a theatre that refuses admission to 
any but lily whites. She is a northern 
girl and not being used to segregation 
did not understand that it is not quite 
the custom for colored people to at- 
tend any and all theatres as they do 
in the North. She was arrested just 
as she was leaving the show house and 
put in jail. When her case came up 
for trial no one could find a law that 
covered the situation, so the case 
against her was dismissed. 

These white people have no love at 
all for a black person, but words can- 
not express their hatred for the mu- 
latto who “puts one over” occasionally. 

Wishing you continued success, I am 

Sincerly yours, 
J. ALDRIDGE COMSTOCK. 


THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and addrees 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith, However, publication of name will 




















A Waste of Money. 
Columbia, S. C., Jan. 1st, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 


I learned recently that the legisla- 
ture of South Carolina has made an 
appropriation of $100,000.00 for a me- 
morial to the Libranian nurses, sol- 
diers and sailors who fought in the 
war. The Libranians themselves are 
also expected to raise $100,000.00 to 
add to the fund. This $200,000.00 will 
be used to build and equip a building 
which is.to contain books, tablets man- 
uscripts and other records of the war. 

It is nice of the white folks down 
here to show that much appreciation of 
the services of their colored brethren. 
We appreciate it ever so much. But 
to erect a monument to the memory of 
black heroes with money appropriated 
by those whose hands are red with the 
blood of black men and women that 
they’ve killed just because they are 
black, is like accepting a gift from 
your brother’s murderer—a gift stain- 
ed with your brother’s blood and pur- 
chased with money stolen from him. 
It’s like presenting an untutored waif 
of the streets with a diamond when he 
needs clothes, school and a home. 

The $200,000.00 to be used for a Jim 
Crow monument would work wonders 
if used for building school houses in 
the different parts of the state where 


children are growing up in absolute 
ignorance because schools are too few 
and those few are poorly equipped. It 
might also be used for lengthening the 
school year in parts where four months 
is considered enough for a black child’s 
school year. 


It could be used to purchase or build 
decent homes for the Colored people of 
this state who are living in tumbled 
down shacks and mere sheds. 


There are dozens of uses to which 
this money could be put that would do 
our people infinitely more good than 
the privilege of looking up at a beau- 
tiful useless building. 

If they are so anxious to honor the 
blacks of this country who served in 
the war let them record their deeds in 
the school histories of the country so 
that they will be fresh in the minds 
of the children of every generation. 
That monument they are going to build 
won't be seen by very many people and 
the majority of those who do see it 
will be prejudiced southerners. 

I am a constant reader of the mag- 
azine and trust that you will publish 
this letter in spite of its length. 

Very truly, 


SAMSON GEORGE GRAY. 
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Latest “Hits” 





SHEET MUSIC PLAYER ROLLS 
Dardanella . 30e Think of Me Liti'c 
Let the Rest of the World Tc contcleiatiet $1.00 
Me iicrinssicsctaltnniiitiinn ins 30c I Left My Door Open and 
The Isle of Golden Dreams 30c My Daddy Walked Out 1.00 
When You're Alone... SOc TEs nie . 1.25 
You Said It My Gal (She has such 
NS os eniiees wonderful ways)  ........ 1.00 
saasioalai On Miami Shore ...... 1.00 
Karavan 





(If you order this set of five rolls 
we will pay the postage) 





(Add 2c postage for each copy) 









RECORDS 


Bye-Low (Campbell and Patches—Fox-Trot. 
Burr). Sweet and Low—Waltz. 
ri ae > Wetting for AEM _....... 85¢ 
You (Charles Harrison). ’ 
rs a ce tO 


Trot from Follies of 1919. 


Peggy—Fox-Trot. On the Streets of Cairo— 


Tell Me Why—Fox-Trot. One-Step. 
UI voviosteechascstpetiiecibintandeachsall I : RAIN iiraciennimesdiobanions 85¢ 


—_0——_ 
MAIL ORDERS SHIPPED PROMPTLY 
——_0O-——_ 


Send in your name and address and we will keep you posted on 
the late “hits.” 


—_0———- 


Griffin Music Company 


3637 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 











AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 
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Third—It will not crack or peel if ae 
directions are followed. aie — 
as oy 
Fourth—It has all the appearances fiestticin 
of a gingham or percale apron and fe 
all the protective features of a Essa i 
waterproof apron. etic 
Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 BusTeee 
4 [toda t edo is 





AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. i 


5209 State Street Chicago 





ARE YOU IN NEED OF MONEY? 


White us today and we will tell you how to double 
your income in your sparetime. Don’t hesitate. Every 
minute of delay means a loss of money to you. * 

THE HALF-CENTURY COMPANY Dept. A.1. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











GENUINE CAMEO GOLO FILLED 








EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
“CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 
1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting desired 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
sired, and two brilliants 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
liants 
971—Gold signet rings, all sizes 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
or any other stone desired 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
had with several other stones 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. If you do 
not find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expense and we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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ARE YOU TOO HEAVY 


By Evelyn Northington 


IDE, short skirts are to be worn 

this summer, and sleeves are to 
be so short as to be negligible; more 
than that the waistline is to be accent- 
sated. This means that the woman 
whose waist is too large, and whose 
hips too heavy, must make a few sacn- 
fices if she would look well in the cos- 
tumes Dame Fashion has to offer. A 
thin, bony arm is not to be desired, but 
an extremely short sleeve on a “beefy” 
arm is rather undignified to say the 
least. 


You have to be a real heroine in or- 
der to make the necessary reduction in 
~veight in time to wear the broad, low- 
crowned hats and frilly frocks pre- 
scribed for the coming season. Anti- 
fats and other so-called flesh reducers 
on the market are not to be recom- 
mended for reducing, as many of them 
contain things that cause lasting in- 
jury. The best and safest method of 
reducing quickly is to diet. By avoid- 
ing flesh building foods for a while 
the superfluous, accumulated fat on the 
body will be used up within a compar- 
atively short time and you will not 
suffer because of its loss. 


The first thing for you to do is to 
make up your mind to avoid certain 
foods, and having fixed in your mind 
firmly the list of foods to be tabooed, 
avoid them religiously. Starchy foods 
such as white bread, cereals, breakfast 
foods, potatoes ,rice, macaroni; sweet 
foods, which include cakes, pies, des- 
serts, candies, and soda water; and fat 
foods—fat meats, butter, custards, 
gravies, milk, cream, and ice cream all 
help to pile up the fat. 


If you are only a few pounds beyond 
normal weight it will not be necessary 
for you to use such drastic measures. 
The elimination of sweets, except in 
coffee and on cereals, and the avoid- 
ance of fat meats and gravies will pro- 
bably suffice. But if you are really 
too fat, stick to your diet until you 
have regained those lost supple hip- 
lines, and regained a rounded arm that 
doesn’t suggest “beefiness.” 

A splendid breakfast for one on a 
diet would consist of grapefruit, or- 
ange or stewed fruit sweetened with 
saccharine, not sugar, a cup of clear 
coffee without sugar or cream and a 
soft boiled egg. For luncheon a slice 


of cold, boiled or roasted meat, a little 
fish or an egg, a green salad, a stewed 
green vegetable and fruit in season or 
stewed. 

For dinner one can have a greater 
variety. Oysters or clams may be eat- 
en moderately, a little lean meat, any 
green vegetable except corn, any green 
salad or relish, but no salad or olive 
oil should be used on the salad, and as 
a dessert any kind of water ice or 
fruit may be eaten except bananas. 
Water should not be drunk at meals. 

For the first month there will be 
very slight if any reduction, but after 
that the scales will show a rapid de- 
crease each week. Supplemented with 
rigorous exercises it shouldn’t take 
long to get rid of the most solid flesh. 

Don’t make the mistake, however, of 
trying to get rid of flesh that is be- 
coming to you. If you are built on 
large lines, if you have a big frame, 
you will look better with too much 
flesh than with too little. Tall, large- 
boned people with too little flesh on 
their bodies have a gaunt, raw-boned, 
hungry look that is far from pleasing. 

If you are above the average in size 
it is well to give your clothes and even 
your house furnishings the most care- 
ful attention. In the first place the 
clothes should be made with long lines 
and of sombre colors, for such clothes 
add dignity and grace. Avoid the 
bright colors and the fluffy, ruffly, 
short-skirted costumes small women 
wear for they will only emphasize your 
embonpoint. Likewise, unless you 
want to impress people with your unu- 
sual size, avoid seating yourself in 
low, short rocking chairs when out 
calling, or filling your house with min- 
iature furniture. Delicate furniture, 
spindly-legged chairs, low, short-back- 
ed arm chairs, miniature tete-a-tetes 
and low stools make the stout woman 
look brobdingnagian. Of course, you 
cannot fill your house with heavy gi- 
gantic furniture, you will need all 
kinds and sizes of chairs, especially if 
you live in a flat, but in choosing your 
own chairs, those you expect to use 
most, let them be in accordance with 
your size; if you are very tall, remem- 
ber that you will be far from lovely 
in a chair that is so low that when 
seated your knees are almost on a line 
with your chin. 


LYDIA’S SECRET (Continued from page 3) 


the milliner’s and she can’t force 
something on you that will be out 
of style within a month. Their 
styles are always two and three 
seasons ahead of those shown in 
the white magazines and besides 
they always use our girls for mod- 
els, so you can see just how the 
costume would look on a Colored 
person.” 

“And how much is this wonder- 


ful magazine?” asked Mary, 

“Only fifteen cents a copy; 
$1.50 a year.” 

“Oh, how cheap, for such a 
splendid magazine; I’ll subscribe 
today,” exclaimed Mrs. Smith. 

If you want to be well dressed, 
follow Mary Smith’s example and 
send your subscription to the 
Half Century Magazine today. 
Price, 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 


NEEDS OF GROWING CHILDREN (Continued from page 10) 


as possible each child should be pro- 
vided with clothes of his own and they 
should be kept as neat and clean as 
possible. Children suffer more than 
grown-ups realize from having to wear 
clothes that are dirty, torn, faded and 
ill-shapen. Loose, light weight, warm 
clothing is necessary for growing chil- 
dren. Tight shoes spoil the shape of 


the feet and: are painful; tight cloth- 
ing prevents proper circulation and 
freedom of movement. Too much 
clothing and too warm a house makes 
him unnecessarily tender—like a hot- 
house plant that cannot stand a bit 
of cold. His clothes should be simple 
and of the variety that will stand fre- 
quent washing. 
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